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BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM? 



Michael P. Johnson 



James M. McPherson. Battle Cry ofFreedom: The Civil War Era. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1988. xix + 904 pp. Illustration^, maps, notes, bibli- 
ography, and index. $35.00. 

"The real war will never get in the books," Walt Whitman jotted in the last 
of the "blood-smutch'd little note-books" he carried with him when he visited 
Civil War hospitals. "Future years will never know the seething hell and the 
black infernal backgrounds of countless minor scenes and interiors . . . of the 
Secession war. . . . Its interior history will not only never be written— its prac- 
ticality, minutiae of deeds and passions, will never be even suggested." Of 
the war's "many-threaded drama," he wrote, "the marrow of the tragedy con- 
centrated in those Army Hospitals— (it seem'd sometimes as if the whole in- 
terest of the land, North and South, was one vast central hospital, and the 
rest of the affair but Hanges)/' 1 

Thousands upon thousands of books about the Civil War have chronicled 
what Whitman called "flanges." Memoirists, historians, novelists, and buffs 
have examined the flanges from almost every conceivable angle. The quest 
for a fresh perspective recently led a novelist to compose a distinctively bot- 
tom-up account of the conflict narrated by Robert E. Lee's horse. 2 Virtually 
all these works implicitly contest Whitman's assertion about "the real war." 
They posit as real the public war— what the poet called the "official surface 
courteousness of the Generals" and "the few great battles." And they defy 
Whitman's pessimism about getting the war in books. One can almost hear 
a chorus of authors challenging Whitman, "If the real war is not in all those 
books, what is?" 

James M. McPherson's Battle Cry of Ereedom, volume six of the projected 
eleven-volume Oxford History of the United States, undertakes the intimi- 
dating assignment of synthesizing all those books, of refuting Whitman. The 
curtain rises in Mexico City in September 1847, just after the battle of Cha- 
pultepec. The first third of the book surveys the politics of sectional strife from 
the Mexican War to Fort Sumter. With this long overture, the war begins and 
is onstage until the curtain falls moments before John Wilkes Booth fires the 
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last shot. Backstage, behind the curtain, Lincoln' s assassination, demobili- 
zation of the armies, and ex-slaves' exploration of freedom occur in one par- 
agraph. Although war dominates almost 550 pages of the book, the Civil War 
era is foreshortened, leaving room for just 10 pages of consequences and con- 
clusions, in contrast to over 300 pages of causes and origins. 

What unifies the Civil War era as defined in Battle Cry of Freedom is not war, 
but the politics of slavery. Although the book ends before the Thirteenth 
Amendment delivers slavery' s coup de grace, the central plot— packed with 
dangerous reverses and close calls— is the political and military defeat of the 
def enders of slavery. In Battle Cry of Freedom, the real war took place not on 
the hospital cots visited by Whitman, but in the capitals, the congresses, the 
tents of field Commanders, and the firing lines. The outcome was not the 
profound amnesia that troubled Whitman. Instead, it was victory, sweet and 
good, though costly. 

The title of the book invites the conceptual miscalculation: Victory = Free- 
dom. In the text, McPherson constructs an argument attentive to the "mul- 
tiple meanings of slavery and freedom, and how they dissolved and re- 
formed into new patterns in the crucible of war" (p. viii). But the abrupt end 
of the book in April 1865 prevents even a brief overview of how freedom fared 
in the rest of the Civil War era, the postwar crucible of Reconstruction. The 
telescoped conclusion permits a general reader to make a disquieting mis- 
reading: to the problems of antebellum politics, war was the Solution; in four 
years the generals got the country out of the mess politicians had wallowed 
in for forty years; war ended slavery and delivered freedom. 

This reading may seem tendentious. After all, every 850-page book needs 
to end before long, and what better place than when the fighting really did 
stop and the North really did win? The case for more detailed attention to 
events in the months (if not the years) after Appomattox rests in part on the 
huge audience of general readers the book has won. Battle Cry of Freedom is 
no ordinary history book. Weeks on the best-seller lists and a record-shatter- 
ing auction for paperback rights have already established Battle Cry of Freedom 
as America' s choice for Civil War history. At the cash register, the real war is 
what McPherson, not Whitman, says it was. Most readers of the book will 
not be familiär with the historiography of Reconstruction, with McPherson's 
own pioneering scholarship, 3 or with his splendid text Ordeal by Fire: The Civil 
War and Reconstruction (1982). They will be susceptible to equating freedom 
with victory for the Union. 

On Louis Hartz's map of an America born free, the Civil War remained a 
barely visible terra incognita. Battle Cry of Freedom vividly shows that the his- 
torical scholarship of the last thirty years has discovered a rugged battle- 
ground on those plains of liberal consensus. McPherson makes clear that free- 
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dorn came from battle, not birth. He utterly rejects the Civil War revisionists' 
interpretation of the war as a senseless squandering of life and treasure. In- 
stead, he Stands in the tradition of post-World War II historiography that 
views the war as a bloody and courageous affirmation of the nation's highest 
ideals. McPherson' s argument illustrates several major tendencies in that his- 
toriography since the 1960s. 

By putting slavery at the center of the war, McPherson emphasizes the prin- 
ciple of freedom at stake in the conflict. He points out that in the beginning 
both sides "shoved slavery under the rüg" (p. 312). Lee, not Lincoln, exposed 
slavery to the vicissitudes of battle. Lee's success at the Seven Days doomed 
slavery, McPherson notes: "If McClellan's campaign had succeeded, the war 
might have ended. The Union probably would have been restored with minial 
destruction in the South. Slavery would have survived in only slightly mod- 
ified form, at least for a time. By defeating McClellan, Lee assured a Prolon- 
gation of the war until it destroyed slavery, the Old South, and nearly eve- 
rything the Confederacy was fighting for" (p. 490). Lee's victories began the 
South' s demise because they stirred the North to a policy of total war that 
eroded reservations about emancipation while casualties mounted and con- 
scription reached deeper into northern communities. 

The Emancipation Proclamation represented a turning point not just be- 
cause it committed the Union to freeing slaves in rebel territory but, more 
decisively, because it permitted blacks to enlist in the army and navy. "Here 
was a revolution in earnest," McPherson declares; "the Organization of black 
regiments marked the transformation of a war to preserve the Union into a 
revolution to overthrow the old order" (pp. 563, 565). By placing blacks in 
this pivotal interpretive position, McPherson underscores the conclusions of 
many recent scholars that blacks contributed mightily to their own liberation. 

In its treatment of politics, Battle Cry of Freedom is more confident than the 
works of Allan Nevins, David Donald, or David Potter about the compatibility 
of democracy with freedom. McPherson acknowledges the racism that per- 
vaded nineteenth-century America and repeatedly notes its impact on war- 
time politics. However, the accelerating toll of battle steadily undermined the 
influence of racism. In the North, racist opponents of freedom were concen- 
trated in the Democratic party, McPherson argues. Unlike many other schol- 
ars, McPherson contends that the Democrats' strength in the wartime North 
has been exaggerated. In the 1862 elections, for example, Republicans re- 
tained control of all but two free-state governorships and three legislatures, 
while adding five U.S. Senate seats and retaining a 25-vote majority in the 
House— an index, McPherson implies, of the strength of an emerging Re- 
publican constituency for freedom. Service in uniform increased that con- 
stituency and deepened its commitment. In the 1864 presidential election, 
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soldiers cast absentee bailots that were tabulated separately in twelve states; 
civilians in these states supported Lincoln with 53 percent of their votes; sol- 
diers endorsed him with 78 percent. In general, the interaction of war and 
politics advanced freedom. 

While Battle Cry of Freedom unblinkingly tallies the war's gruesome sacrifice 
of life and limb, it does not emphasize the tragedy of the bloodshed. Freedom 
redeems the war's profligacy. Death and dismemberment were freedom's 
precious but necessary price. Battle Cry of Freedom tends to conflate the end 
of slavery with freedom, thereby introducing a powerful teleology f or the war 
and American history as a whole. Curiously, the conflation makes it possible 
to read Battle Cry of Freedom as a neo-Hartzian account of freedom's prolonged 
birth agony. 

The book raises but does not explore the question of what kind of freedom 
the war delivered. For Whitman, the answer was clear enough. In Democratic 
Vistas (1871), the author of "I Sing the Body Electric" (1855) cautioned readers 
against the "prevailing delusion that the establishment of free political insti- 
tutions, and plentiful intellectual smartness, with general good order, phys- 
ical plenty, industry &c, (desirably and precious advantages as they all are,) 
do, of themselves, determine and yield to our experiment of democracy the 
fruitage of success. With such advantages at present fully, or almost fully, 
possess'd— the Union just issued, victorious, from the struggle with the only 
foes it need ever fear, (namely, those within itself, the interior ones,) and with 
unprecedented materialistic advancement— society, in these United States, 
is canker'd, crude, superstitious, and rotten. . . . It is as if we were somehow 
being endow'd with a vast and more and more thoroughly appointed body, 
then left with little or no soul." 4 

As a narrative of wartime maneuvers— both political and military— Battle 
Cry of Freedom is unsurpassed. McPherson emphasizes that "the dimension 
ofLW^cy-therecognitionthatatnumerous^ 

things might have gone altogether differently . . . can best be presented in a 
narrative format" (p. 857-58). In McPherson's hands, narrative is no mere 
chronological rendering of events but an immensely informed analysis so 
finely crafted, so plainspoken and understated that it is barely visible. Battle 
accounts treat the reader to a crackerjack briefmg that integrates strategy, 
tactics, and the messy, unpredictable business of actually fighting. Twenty- 
three excellent maps illustrate the course of major engagements. On the 
whole, battles are described from the viewpoint of field headquarters, with 
the discerning (but unobtrusive) perspective of hindsight illuminated by a 
Century of scholarship. The focus is not on what Whitman called the "actual 
soldier of 1862-'65, North and South, with all his ways, his incredible daunt- 
lessness, habits, practices, tastes, language, his fierce friendship, his appe- 
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tite, rankness, his süperb strength and animality, lawless galt, and a hundred 
unnamed lights and shades of camp/' 5 Nonetheless, McPherson provides nu- 
merous glimpses of fighting men in pungent, well-chosen quotations from 
their letters, and in general the narrative moves effortlessly between skirmish 
lines and cabinet meetings. 

However, McPherson' s narrative implicitly denies Whitman' s assertion 
that the real war was hundreds of thousands of individual experiences. In- 
stead, the real war was a national war, a war within the polity, a war that can 
only be perceived and chronicled by keeping soldiers, Citizens, and slaves in 
their respective places on the variegated periphery of the national effort. 
Whitman' s perspective was anachronistically antebellum, McPherson im- 
plies. In contrast, McPherson' s viewpoint is, in a sense, post-postbellum. Un- 
like previous generations of Civil War histories, Bat t le Cry ofFreedom is at peace 
with the concept of nationhood that emerged from the war. "Union victory 
in the war destroyed the southern vision of America and ensured that the 
northern vision would become the American vision," McPherson concludes. 
That vision grew out of an "ideology of competitive, egalitarian, free-labor 
capitalism" embraced by "the northern majority." "From the war sprang the 
great flood that caused the stream of American history to surge into a new 
Channel and transferred the bürden of exceptionalism from North to South" 
(pp. 861-62). That "new Channel," presumably, was cut by the flood of free- 
dom. This metaphor floats the nation on the postwar flood, positing the iden- 
tity Victory = Freedom = USA. Missing from this formulation is an all-im- 
portant question mark. 

Michael P. Johnson, Department of History, University of California, Irvine, is the 
coauthor (with James L. Roark) o/ Black Masters: A Free Family of Color in the 
Old South (1984). 
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